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The Decorator and furnisher. 



[March, 1888. 



THE JONES BEQUEST TO THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 



By Gilbert R. Redgrave. 



The most recent addition to the art collections 
of London is the magnificent bequest of Mr. John 
Jones, who died in January of last year (1882), and 
who by his will, dated December 4th, 1879, left to 
the English nation, furniture, porcelain and enamels 
valued at £300,000. We are justified in speaking 
of this legacy as one of the most splendid ever 
known, and the gift is probably the most valuable 
one ever made by a private individual to his 
country. Mr. Jones had long been regarded as a 
shrewd collector of art treasures, and as one who 
rarely allowed mere money value to prevent him 
from acquiring any object to which he had taken 
a fancy. For Sevres porcelain of the best and 
rarest quality ; for fine miniatures by Petitot ; for 
the admirable inlaid French furniture of the latter 
part of the last century, Mr. Jones frequently paid 
what were considered fabulous prices*, and not a 
few among the writing tables and the cabinets 
now shown at South Kensington, cost their for- 
tunate possessor from £2,000 to £5,000, ere he could 
silence rival biddings at Christie's auction rooms. 
For a collection of the size of that bequeathed by 
Mr. Jones, the number of first-rate specimens in 
each of the special departments over which it 
ranges is, indeed, marvellous. There are, in all, 
858 objects, including the pictures, and 780 volumes 
of books. The great wealth of the collection con- 
sists in the china, and in the inlaid furniture and 
ormolu work. There are no less than 135- pieces of 
furniture, 52 bronze 
and ormolu orna- 
ments, and 16 
clocks. Of Sevres 
porcelain, among 
which are com- 
prised some fine 
vases, bowls, caba- 
rets, 6cuelles, 
plaques, and cups 
and saucers, there 
are 89 pieces, to- 
gether with 58 ob- 
jects in Chelsea, 
Dresden* and Ori- 
ental porcelain. 
These, with 105 oil 
paintings, 19 water 
colors, 137 minia- 
tures and enamels, 
138 objects chiefly 
in precious metals, 

and 109 pieces of sculpture, may be treated of as 
the main groups represented by the Jones bequest. 
Mr. Jones was essentially a self-made man, a 
tailor in Regent street, where he set up in busi- 
ness in 1825, and retired in 1850, retaining a share 
in the business as the silent partner. In the 
account of him given us in the official hand-book 
to the collection, he is stated to have "lived a 
very quiet and retired life ; he was a great walker, 
and did not keep any horses or carriage ; his circle 
of acquaintance was not large ; his habits were 
regular and abstemious, and his health almost in- 
variably good." He died on the 7th January, 1882, 
at about 82 years of age. 

He left an estate valued at nearly £400,000, 
and the residue of his property, which will be 
little short of £70,000, goes to the Convalescent 
Hospital, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. So much 
for his personal history, and now a brief account 
of some of the more remarkable of the many 
treasures he gave "for the benefit of the nation," 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

Perhaps we may be excused for turning first 
to that which will »be more particularly inter- 
esting, we think, to our own readers, the furni- 
ture. There is probably nothing finer in France 
than the large armoire which is, doubtless, the 
master-piece of Boule, executed from the designs 
of Berain for Louis XIV. The delicacy and 
beauty of the coloring of the inlaid brass work, 
in metal of two tints, the boldness of the ara- 
besque work, and the fine proportions and 
unusual size of the cabinet, entitles it to the 
place of honor, and we are somewhat sorry to 
find that it has been separated from the other 
furniture in the collection. This, with another 
smaller cabinet, is Boule work, sometimes written 
"buhl," though among the choicest objects in 
this category will probably have less interest for 
the general public than the inlaid furniture, 
some of which has an added claim to attention 
in consequence of having undoubtedly belonged 
to the ill-fated Marie Antoinette. If we have 
to select one piece more than another for special 
notice, we should give the preference to the 



superb escritoire de toilette, a small writing table 
for a lady's boudoir, probably made by Riesener 
or Oeben. This dainty little table, as a mere 
matter of value, would probably fetch about 
thrice its weight in gold. It is throughout a 
model of the finest art workmanship, within and 
without ; the beautiful marquetry panels ; the 
elaborately chased metal mounts ; the choice little 
porcelain toilette requisites might each form the 
subject of a special essay. The table has only to 
be seen to be coveted. 



are many splendid gold and enameled snuff-boxes, 
which amply deserve an extended notice, and .the 
pictures and sculpture are of more than mere pass- 
ing interest. We have only indicated in these ob- 
servations a few of the more- noticeable treasures, 
and we hope to revert to the 'Subject at a later date. 
We are indebted to the London Furniture Ga- 
zette for these excellent illustrations. 



ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 




By James Thomson. 




It is impossible to deny, after a stroll through 
this" room-full of furniture, that towards the 'end 
of the last century the" art of the cabinet-maker 
in France, attained its zenith. We are convinced 
that nothing we have seen of this description, 
before or after, can compare in elegance and 
beauty with this little escritoire, once used by 
Marie Antoinette, and this is only one among a 
hundred of cabinets, tables and secretaires, com- 
bining the choicest Sevres inlaid plaques, the beau- 
tiful ormolu work 
of Gouthiere and 
Caffieri, and the 
wood inlaid work 
of Riesener and 
David Roentgen, 
which are to be 
seen in this col- 
lection. The 
clocks are scarce- 
ly inferior to the 
furniture, among 
• them is a lyre- 
clock of old 
Sevres porcelain, 
said to be supe- 
rior to the one 
which recently 
fetched such a 
high price in the 

Hamilton sale. Two, at least, have 
mounts by Gouthiere, and two are 
ascribed to Caffieri. 

The oblong table shown above is enriched 
with lac panels, and forms a charming piece of 
cabinet work, valued at a considerable sum. 

The beauty of the Sevres porcelain gathered 
by Mr.' Jones, will impress those whose tastes 
scarcely lie in that direction, and it will be gratify- 
ing to English pride to find how well some of the 
fine Chelsea vases maintain their position among 
the matchless productions of Sevres. The collection 
of enamels, by Petitot, is certainly the best out of 
France, and contains some of the finest enamels 
we have seen from the hand of this master, 





In the fifteenth century there arose in Italy a 
style of architecture and decoration, based upon 
classic antique forms, to which was given the 
name Renaissance, or revived classic. This new 
style soon spread to other countries. France, 
Germany, Spain, England, etc., in each of which 
it took firm root and flourished. In no country, 
however, did it attain such perfection as in Italy, 
the finest period being during the sixteenth 
century. 

While the carving and decoration of this 
period is executed with much delicacy and refine- 
ment, the furniture is too hard dnd architectural 
in outline for modern reproduction in its purity, 
the cabinets and sideboards being in many cases 
nothing more than temples and house fronts re- 
produced in miniature. 

The German Renaissance, on the other hand, 
though losing much in refinement and delicacy 
of detail, still possesses much to commend it, its 
outlines are massive and dignified, there is a cer- 
tain rudeness and oddness in its appearance that 
succeed in imparting to the observer that sense 

of feeling, which 
we may call "ef- 
fect." Vigorous 
quaintness distin- 
guishes work of 
this period, depths 
. and hollows, the 
importance of light 
and shade in the 
arrangement of 
sculptured orna- 
ment, being by 
them thoroughly 
understood and 
practiced, boldly 
carved egg and 
tongue ornamenta- 
tion, acanthus 
leaves, dentils, and 
other members of 
classical architecture were much used, shelves sup- 
ported by grotesque figures being a distinguishing 
feature. 

In our present scheme for Antique Drawing 
Room furnishing, I have, while retaining some of 
the ornamentation peculiar to the Italian, given 
prominence to those characteristics which distin- 
guish the German Renaissance from other styles, 
among which I may mention the heavy bulbous 
twist turnings, which, when richly and quaintly 
carved, are very effective. 

The woodwork finish of the room is designed 
to be of cherry stained, a warm red color, the 
grain well filled and rubbed smooth by the pro- 
cess which is known as dead finish, that is, with- 
out that high varnishy shine, which looks cheap, 
and is not at all suitable as a finish where it is 
liable to get scratched and indented. 

The mantel should be executed in mahogany, 
preference being given to that with close flowing 
grain, this, as well as other furniture, should be 
stained to match, woodwork of room, a bright 
warm red ; mahogany will of itself become darker 
with age, and this is true, to some extent, of 
cherry also, but while mahogany, whether stained 
or left natural color, should always be oiled in 
order to bring out the full beauty of grain, 
cherry should never be, the tendency of oil 
being to give it a dull and muddy look ; in the 
finish of mahogany some red coloring should 
always be used to kill the natural yellow in the 
wood, otherwise it will have a sickly, putty ap- 
pearance, until darkened by the influence of 
time and sunshine. 

This matter of finishing woodwork is of more 
importance than some people suppose, in fact it 
is the most important element in the various 
processes which go to make up the perfect 
whole, the appearance of many otherwise well 
executed works is often marred through the ig- 
norance of the person to whom is intrusted this 
important duty. 

In the over-mantel beveled mirrors should be 
used as well as in sconces on either side, which 
should be brass of antique finish"; above the 
mantel is shown a banner suspended from a 
small brass rod, this serves the double purpose of 



